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PALMYRA. 


It is surprising that one ofthe most interesting relics of 
ancient grandeur and magnificence, is to be found in the 
midst of a vast desert of sand, devoid of vegetation, and 
traversed only by wandering tribes of Arabs. But such, 
nevertheless, is the fact. ‘I'he city of Tadmor or Palmy- 
ra, so long celebrated for its extensive ruins, the wonder- 
ful remains of its former splendor, was situated near the 
centre of the great Syrian desert, and according to the 
best authority, in latitude thirty-four degrees and twenty- 
four minutes north, and longitude thirty-eight degrees and 
twenty minutes east. It was built upon a small oasis or 
fertile spot, spread out like a green island in the midst of 
the ocean, and covered in the days of its glory with stately. 
palms, from which it received its name. 

This city which is still known in the East by its an- 
cient name, Tadmor, appears to have first risen to impor- 
tance in the days of Solomon. The wise and powerful 
king of Israel, having connected himself in commercial 
enterprise with Hiram, king of Tyre, at that time the most 
opulent and commercial monarch in the world, carried on 
an extensive trade with the tropical regions of Asia and 
Africa, whence, according to the Scripture account, he 
imported ‘‘ gold and silver, ivory and apes and peacocks.” 
This trade was carried on at great hazard and expense, the 
ships employed in it being absent for three years, and the 
merchandise brought through the eastern arm of the Red 
sea, by the ports of Elath and Ezion-Geber, and thence 
over land through a steril and desert region of several hun- 
dred miles to the Jewish capital. The mind of such aman 
as Solomon, who seems to have been endowed with facul- 
ties to master the most gigantic enterprise with the great- 
est ease, readily discovered the advantages of opening a 
communication to the East, through the Euphrates and 
Persiau gulf. But in order to this, it was necessary to se- 
cure aconvenient resting place for his caravans in crossing 
the Assyrian desert, and hence it was, undoubtedly, that 
this great and enterprising king, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘* built Tadmor in the wilderness.’’ 

Palmyra, thus begun, soon became the channel of the 
entire trade passing from the East to Judea, Tyre and the 


. 





shores of the Mediterranean, and grew at once to impor- 
tance. It would seem, that, from being the mere resting 
place of the caravans, it soon became a general depot 
where these caravans met, deposited, and exchanged goods, 
and where were consequently assembled the wealthiest and 
most enterprising of the sons of traffic who sent from it, as 
from a common centre, merchandise to all parts of the 
world. 

An exuberance of wealth invariably manifests itself in 
luxuriance and splendor; and Tadmor, though in the 
midst of a barren desert, devoid alike of agricultural pro- 
ductions and maritime advantages, became one of the most 
opulent and magnificent cities in the world. Indeed, the 
inhabitants seem to have vied with each other in the splen- 
dor and costliness of their dwellings, which were uniform- 
ly built of stone as white as the new fallen snow, and 
wrought with the greatest labor into all the beautiful 
moulds of Greek and Roman architecture. 

Even at this day, though the tooth of time has been 
preying for ages upon this wreck of former grandeur, and 


vast masses of its gorgeous sculpture are entirely buried in 
the earth, may still be seen, according to the accounts of 
travellers, forests of Corinthian columns erect and fallen— 
broken triumphal arches—dilapidated temples—decayed 
palaces—half buried porticoes and heaps of sculpture and 
statuary strewed over an area of miles, and presenting to 
the beholder a faint picture of what it must have been in 
the days of its greatness and its glory. 

“In the space covered by these ruins,” says Volney, 
‘‘ we sometimes find a palace, of which nothing remains 
but its court and walls; sometimes a temple whose peris- 
tyle is half thrown down; and now a portico, a gallery, or 
triumphal arch. Here stand groups of columns, whose 
symmetry is destroyed by the fall of many of them; there 
we see them ranged in rows of such length, that similar to 
rows of trees, they deceive the sight, and assume the ap- 
pearance of continued walls. If from this striking scene 
we cast our eyes upon the ground, another, almost as va- 
ried, presents itself; on all sides we behold nothing but 
subverted shafts, some whole, others shattered to pieces or 
dislocated in their joints; and on which side soever we 
look, the earth is strewed with vast stones, half buried, 
with broken entablatures, mutilated friezes, disfigured rel- 
ics, effaced sculptures, violated tombs, and altars defiled 
by dust.” 

It does not appear that this, the “‘petrified city,” as it 
is sometimes called, was long retained by the Hebrews, 
who, after the time of Solomon, were engaged in intestine 
broils, which qnenched their commercial spirit, and gave 
their distant cities into the hands of their more fortunate 
or powerful neighbors. Still its importance continued for 
many years. 

It was among the conquests of the great Alexander ; 
and afterward during the visit of Marc Antony to Syria, 
its great wealth excited his cupidity, and he led against it 
the Roman cohorts ; but the inhabitants eluded his power 
by transferring their substance beyond the Euphrates. In 
the time of Pliny, it continued to be the emporium of the 
eastern trade, and is mentioned as absorbing the wealth of 
the Romans and Parthians, who, though hostile to each 
other, agreed in coveting the luxuries of India, which still 
came almost exclusively through this channel, 

Palmyra seems to have been greatly favored by the sur- 
rounding nations, and especially the different emperors of 
the great Roman empire, under whose protection it arose 
to the zenith of its. glory about the second century, and 
one thousand two hundred years after it was founded by 
Solomon; soon after which, in an attempt to shake off its 
dependance on the empire under Zenobia, it was, after a 
brief period of great splendor as an independent city, laid 
waste by Aurelian, and from that time its importance has 
dwindled, until it has become a wide spread ruin, remark- 
able only for its broken remains of its former opulence and 
grandeur. 


? 


ins oF Patmyra, with the ground beneath strewed with 
hroken shafts, carved capitals, and massive stones. In the 
distance are seen other portions of the ruin.which still rise 
into view, as far as the eye can reach, giving a faint idea 
of the extent and magnificence of this city of merchants. 
From the time of Solomon, it retained its ancient name of 


Our engraving represents a view of the Generat Rv- 


ceived the name of Palmyra, by which it was known for 
several ages, but on falling into the hands of the Saracens, 
its ancidnt name was restored, and it is still known at the 
East as the city of ‘‘ Tadmor in the wilderness.” 

[Pictorial Illustrations ofthe Bible. 
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“ORIGINAL. 


HELEN AND ANNA, IN MARRIED LIFE: 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Helen and Anna in Domestic Life. 


Years rolled on, and with them ever fresh happiness 
blessed the inmates of the gottage. They had known trial 
and affliction, yet mutual love had sweetened every sor- 
row. They lived not for their own selfish gratification, 
but for the good of others and the glory of God, and such 
are ever blessed, by the presence of the Angel of Peace. 
With many it was a mystery, how Mrs. Tremlett could 
find time to do so many things and to do them all so well. 
Though she regarded the domestic circle as the scene of 
her first and most sacred duties, she was ever her husband’s 
assistant in the arduous toils and responsibilities connect- 
ed with his office. With him she stood at the couch of the 
dying, and for him oftentimes did she visit the dwelling of 
the languishing and the mourner, to whisper the consola- 
tions of heaven. She had five children, two in heaven and 
three on earth, and of the education of the little ones who 
remained, she took the sole charge. Her husband’s every 
wish was anticipated and gratified, ere it could be express- 
ed. Her house was most strictly neat and orderly, and all 
her domestic arrangements conducted with system and 
punctuality; for her directions were sacred to her domes- 
tics, who acknowledged it a pleasure to labor for one, who 
knew and observed as quickly when a thing was well done, 
as when it was ill done or omitted, and who delighted in 
finding occasions of praise rather than of blame. Indeed, 
he who witnessed the reverential love with which her little 
ones regarded her, or listened to the warm eulogiums that 
often flowed from the loving heart of her husband, would 
have exclaimed, ‘‘ Her children rise up and call her bless- 
ed, her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

And was Annahappy? Did Malcom Kennedy rejoice 
in the wife of his bosom, as did George Tremlett? No, 
reader, we must answer no; yet their riches had remained 
with folded wings, domestic calamity had not visited them, 
no cherished one had been consigned to the dark cham- 
ber of the tomb, even their mutual love yet existed. Why 
then, were they not happy. Because Anna Kennedy was 
not fitted for her station. She had not cultivated that del- 
icate tact which is woman’s natural gift, and which enables 
her to discover, at a glance, the wishes and preferences of 
those she loves, and the means of gratifying them most un- 
obtrusively. She had concentrated her powers so entirely 
upon one class of subjects, that she had destroyed that 
ready versatility of mind so indispensable to her who would 
acceptably discharge the duties of a wife and a mother. 
She lacked in discharging the duties of affection, yet 
Anna was not cold-hearted. The secret of the matter 
was, her affections were not daily developed and strength- 
ened, by exercising them in performing those thousand 
nameless little acts of kindness and courtesy, which so 
bind heart to heart. 

All domestic matters, as to quality, quantity, time and 
place were left to the discretionary powers of her servants, 
and as Mrs, Kennedy seldom found fault, or expressed sat- 
isfaction at any of their arrangements, carpets were swept, 
furniture dusted, and meals prepared, somewhat at their 
own pleasure. Her children, for she had been blessed with 
three daughters and a son, had indeed opened a new fount 
of tenderness in her soul, and were loved with a mother’s 
love, but she knew not how to perform for them any of 
the litule offices that so bind the mother’s heart to- her 
child ; so they were given to the care of an hireling. Mr. 
Kennedy never chided his wife, for he truly loved her, and 
often was his pride gratified as he read her beautiful pro- 
ductions in the publications of the day, or lidened as his 
friends praised her rare attainments ; but he was.a man of 
purely domestic tastes, and bitter was his disapppointment 
that his home should be so different from his conception 
of what it would be. Before his marriage, he had pictured 
to himself the light footstep and kiss of welcome, which 
should ever greet his return, when he should possess a 
wife and a home. But often was he obliged to approach 
Anna, and even speak her name, ere she was aware of his 
presence. He had fancied Jong hours of confidential chit- 
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of interest to himself and his wife. ‘ 
the events of the day, the sayings and doings of the chil- 
dren, or any other common-place matter, Anna’s remarks 
were so few, and often irrelevent, and her manner so ab- 
stracted, that the conversation would soon drop. She was 
at home and animated on the merits of a favorite author, 
the interest of a new publication, or the comparative excel- 
lencies of Bethooven and Mozart, but highly as her hus- 
band appreciated and enjoyed her literary acquirements, 
he felt that these were not all he needed in a wife. 

It was a balmy afternoon of early summer. In the back 
parlor of the cottage, at one of the long windows which 
was open upon the lawn, sat the twin sisters. ‘They were 
watching the metry gambols of their children, as they 
played at ‘‘ hide and seek” among the shrubbery. After 
a long silence, Anna who was seated on a low ottaman at 
her sister’s feet, dropped her head upon Helen’s lap, who 
knew by the trembling of the hand she held, that Anna 
was in tears. 

“‘ What is it, cearest,” she whispered, leaning over her 
sister. ; 

Anna only sobbed a reply. Helen knew that it was 
best her grief should spend itself in tears, so she expressed 
her sympathy no more, save affectionately kissing her sis- 
ter’s hand. It was long before Anna spoke; at length she 
said, “I was thinking, sister, how happy your children 
are, and how dearly your husband loves you. Your voice 
is music to him, and he revels in the light of your smile. 
Oh! if I only could make Malcom so happy.” 

“ And why can yon not, Anna i 

‘“Oh! don’t ask me, Helen, it is but mockery.” 

“« Sister,” said Helen, “ will you promise to hear my di- 
rections if I tell you how you may make your husband and 
family happy ?” . 

‘I have so often failed,” said Anna, hesitatingly, ‘ but 
I will try.” rte 

“Then dear, you must first of all be interested in his 
personal daily wants and natural preferences, and seek to 
have them gratified. Nothing of this kind should be re- 
garded by you as trifling. Now dear, your husband loves 
neatness, but when I last visited you, your house-maid had 
been sadly negligent, so that to an observant eye, your 
parlors and dining hal! really wore an air of discomfort. 
He is particular about his dress, but it was only yesterday 
he asked me if I had a royal receipt for keeping George’s 
linen so white, and remarked that he concluded the water 
in which his was washed held in solution a portion of saf- 
fron. He loves his children, and grieves to see them con- 
stantly under the influence of uncultivated minds, unbene- 
fitted by the refined taste of their mother. 

“Stay Helen, a moment,” interrupted Anna, “till I 
bring pencil and paper, and note down what you have 
said.” ** Now what must I do for the children,” she ask- 
ed, as she finished writing. 

‘* T advise you,” said Helen, “‘to take the responsibility 
of their education for the present, at least, entirely upon 
yourself, Little Mary is three years old, and Arthur but 
one, mere infants; but remember, sister, education com- 
mences with, infancy, so you must devote as much of your 
time as possible to them. Cultivate thejr affections, teach 
them to love you, and to love each other. Take Grace 
and Margarett from school, and instruct them yourself. 
Dismiss Grace’s music master, and instruct her yourself. 
This will make constant employment for you, and I am 
sure you will soon enjoy it. ‘The method of instruction I 
have pursued with Emma and Lizzy has been, to commu- 
nicate information to them by familiar conversation, for I 
am very chary of books and tasks for young children.” 

‘“* | wonder not that you are cautious of books, sister,” 
remarked Anna, “ for I believe study has proved the bane 
of my life, dearly as I have loved it.” 

“Only because you have pursued it too exclusively, 
dear, but as I was saying, 

“Take Mineralogy, Botany, or any of the natural 
sciences that you can illustrate by tangible objects, and 
make them acquainted with as many interesting facts con- 
cerning it as possible. Do not attempt a logical exposi- 
tion of the science. There is time enough for that, years 
hence, when they commence a systematic course of study. 
Simply make it pleasant and interesting. This will incite 
observation and a spirit of inquiry. I think Emma was 
better informed in the physiology of Botany before she 
could read, than many girls I know, who studied it at 
school. I consider drawing to be of great value in assist- 
ing me in my explanations, and have found it beneficial to 
write short stories for them, blending instruction with 
amusement. Even my little Willie is interested in these.” 

“I will try to instruct my children,” said Anna, her 
countenance brightening, as her sister proceeded. 

“‘ But there is one thing more you must do, without 
which everything else will fail, sister,” said Helen earnest- 
ly, her eyes filling with tears. ‘‘It is this: you must first 
give your heart to God, and do all these things because it 
is your duty to Him, as well as to those he has.given you. 
I have no hope, dearest sister, no hope that you will suc- 
ceed in your undertaking, unless you act on a new princi- 
ple, that of love to God, and become a Christian.” 

Helen’s words sunk deep in her sister’s heart. She re- 
turned to her home with new views of life and of duty. 
She now truly sought “ first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” and though many weeks she mourned for 
sin in the bitterness of her soul, at length the glory of 
God’s mercy dawned upon her spirit, and she rejoiced in 
the forgiving love of her Saviour. 

“I never knew joy before,” she would repeatedly say to 
her husband. ‘‘O that you would share it with me.” She 
felt as the new born soul ever feels, and labored and pray- 














But if he talked of | ed for her husband’s salvation till her prayer was answer- 


ed, and they both rejoiced in hope of the glory of God. 
From this time Anna Kennedy commenced a new life. 
She lived not for herself, bnt for others, and although her 


| old habits often and sorely assailed her, she was enabled 


by the grace of God to triumph over them, and became a 
devoted wife, an exemplary mother, and a consistent and 
lovely Christian. ; 

“Papa,” said Grace Kennedy, an intelligent girl of 
twelve years, as she was seated with her parents near the 
parlor fire, one evening after a visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Tremlett, ‘1 don’t see how you knew which to choose, 
mama or aunt Helen; they are so much alike.” 

*« There, dearest,” said Anna, lifting her head from her 
husband’s shoulder, “‘is not that a compliment.” 

“ Surely, my love,” he answered, “‘ but doI not daily 
give you greater ones than that ?” 

“‘O yes, but my daughter,” said she, turning to Grace, 
‘your aunt Helen and myself were very different once, 
and to her alone through the blessing of God do I owe it, 
if I am like her.” 

“And to whom, through the same blessing, do I owe 
my richest happiness for time, and bright hopes for eter- 
nity,” asked Mr. Kennedy, in a tremulous tone, warmly 
pressing the hand of his wife. 

‘*] wonder if ever any one will love me so dearly as papa 
and mama love each other,” was the childish thought of 
Grace Kennedy. ; ABBIE. 

Edgartown. 











Narrative. 








THE POOR STRAWBERRY BOY. 


On a fine morning in the summer of ’22, a handsome 
but poorly dressed boy called at the door of a rich man in 
L-——e square in New York city, and offered some bas- 
kets of strawberries for sale. Having disposed of the 
fruit, he was about to depart, when his attention was ar- 
rested by the appearance of a beautiful girl some twelve 
years old, who crossed the hall near the door. She was 
the only daughter of the gentleman of the house, and 
though he gazed on her but a moment, the kind look’ she 
bestowed on him struck achord in his heart, which until 
that moment had never vibrated. 

“ She is very lovely,” he exclaimed mentally, “‘ but she 
is the daughter of the great millionaire—she can be noth- 
ing to me.” 

He returned to the fields in search of more fruit, but the 
remembrance of that sunny face attended him closely in 
his rambles. 

‘*T am young,”—continued he to himself,—* would I 
could make myself worthy of her! But then she is far 
above me,” and this thought, though it did not banish the 
feeling—hushed it. 

A week had passed, and the little strawberry boy again 
stood, with a palpitating heart, at the rich man’s door. 
His fruit was purchased as before, and he received his 
money from the white hand of that fair being whom from 
the moment he first saw her, he had dared to love. 

She spake kindly to him, and bade him call again. 

He did not forget the order. He called again and 
again, but the season was advancing, and the fruit had be- 
come a rarity. 

“‘T shall not be able to bring you any more,” he said 
one morning: ‘‘I am sorry, for it was a pleasure to call 
here. But we shall meet hereafter.” . 

The young heart which fluttered in the bosom of that 
lovely girl was touched at the musical though somewhat 
melancholy tone in which this was uttered, and she timid- 
ly replied that ‘‘ she would remember him.” 

** We shall meet again, when 1 promise you shall not be 
ashamed to acknowledge the acquaintance of thé poor 
strawberry boy.” 


She thought the language singular—but they parted. 
* * * * * * 


Three years had elapsed. The tide of speculation 
which was then swelling in our country, had not reached 
its flood, and the man of wealth with his beautiful daugh- 
ter, rolled in his splendid carriage along Broadway, upon 
a fine Sabbath morning, on their way to Trinity Church. 
Charlotte was “just turned sixteen,” and the bright bud 
was just changing into the open rose. She was fair 
indeed ! 

The service had ended—the magnificent carriage stood 
at the Church door—the elegant caparisoned horses pawed 
the ground uneasily—the liveried footman held the door, 
and the wealthy merchant handed his lovely daughter into 
the coach, amid the low obeisances of her gay admirers. 

Why does she not observe the homage of her thousand 
butterfly flatterers ? 

A young, plainly dressed stranger stands quietly at the 
side of the Church door, and her gaze for an instant rivet- 
ted on his features. 

“Who can it be?” 
member. 

The carriage rolls slowly towards the stately mansion of 
the man of wealth, and he discovers an uncommon quiet- 
ness in his daughter’s demeanor. 

“* My dear Charlotte are you ill ?” 

“ No, father, no—I am very well.” 

They arrived at the door—the stranger was there! 
They alight—he extends aslight, but respectful bow to the 
heiress, and moves on. 

A blush tinges the bright cheek ; she recognizes him. 

Charlotte retired to her chamber ; she was unhappy— 


She remembers—no, cannot re- 
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but “surely the stranger was nothing to her, or she to 
him.” * * * * * 

Time rolled on. It was the coldest night of the uncom. 
mon cold winter of ’35—and the memorable 16th of De. 
cember. A fire had broke out in the evening in one of 


the principal streets of the great commercial metropolis,’ 


It raged violently, and at an early hour on the succeeding 
day, # great portion of the city lay in ashes. i 

The rich merchant, as he was wont, alighted at the head 
of Wall street and saw the ruins. He hastened to the 
scene. Where was his store—his goods—his all? ‘The 
smouldering ruins before him answered. 

But he was insured—he should save something at least, 
His policies were looked after during the day—they had 
expired the week previously. 

The millionaire was comparatively a beggar? He had 
a stout heart, however, that “rich poor man,” and well he 
braved the storm. He found, however, that it would be 
necessary to break up his establishment at home, to meet 
some immediate pressing liabilities. His furniture was 
sacrificed—his mansion was disposed of—his splendid 
horses and carriage were put into other hands; and “ Jes. 
sie,” Charlotte’s coal black favorite, was doomed to pass 
from them under the hammer. 

But could not some friend be found who would purchase 
Jessie, and retain her until the fury of the blast had 
passed ? 

No. Every body was poor—every body was ruined by 
the “‘ great fire,” and nobody had money. Besides it was 
expensive keeping horses. 


“The birds when winter shades the sky, 
Fly o’er the seas away.” 


“Poor Jessie!” sighed her mistress, ‘I hope she may 
fall into kind hands.” 

But nobody wanted Jessie, and she was thrown away 
upon a stranger. 

** Who did you say was the purchaser?” inquired Char. 
lotte of her father. 

“Mr. Manly, I think,” said the father. 

And who is Mr. Manly? He was the poor strawberry 
boy. : 

Another year had fled. Misfortune had followed mis- 
fortune in rapid succession, and the revulsion of ’37 had 
finally reduced our man of wealth to bankruptcy. The 
following advertisement may be found in papers of that 
day : 

** Will be sold at public auction on Wednesday next, on 
the premises, the redemption of the beautiful cottage, with 
about half an acre of land adjoining, laid out in a garden 
well stocked with fruit trees and shrubbery, situated on the 
south side of Staten Island, and mortgaged to , 
for the sum of 10,300, &c. &c. Sale positive, title indis- 
putable, possession given immediately, terms cash.” 

The rich man, that was, in vain appealed to his sun- 
shine friends for aid. They must have security; the 
times were hard; they had lost a deal of money; people 
sometimes lived too fast; it wasn’t their fault; very sorry, 
but couldn’t help him. 

From bad to worse had succeeded; and now reduced 
to the last extremity, he had retired to his beautiful re- 
treat, with the hope that rigid economy and fresh applica- 
tion to his mercantile affairs, would retrieve his rapidly 
sinking fortune. 

But his star was descending, and his more lucky breth- 
ren forgot that he had once been one of them. Unfortu- 
nately he had no security to offer; the purchasers were 
few; there was but little competition, and the estate pass- 
ed into other hands. The purchaser gave notice that he 
should take possession forthwith. 

And what was to become of his lonely child? His last 
home had been taken from him, and the fair child was 
motherless, The heart of the fond father misgave him 
when he received information that the premises must be 
immediately vacated. The daughter wept in silence upon 
the bosom of her affectionate, unhappy father. 

He had been a proud man, but his pride was now hun- 
bled, and calmly he resigned himself to the stroke of afflic- 
tion. He too, wept. Oh! it is fearful to see a strong 
man weep. 

But his troubles were nearly at an end. 

The day following that upon which the sale occurred, 
had well nigh spent. ‘The afternoon was bright and balmy, 
and the father sat with his danghter, in the recess of one 
of the rooms. He had received a note from the purchaser 
of the cottage informing him that he should call upon him 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of examining the prem- 
ises more fully than he had an opportunity of doing. 
They awaited his visit. 

A stranger on horseback halted suddenly in front of the 
court yard gate, and turning the head of his coal black 
steed, he ambled quietly to the door. 

The door was opened by the once princely proprietor of 
the mansion in L e square. Before him stood a cour- 
teous looking young man, who inquired for Mr. S. 

““That’s my name, sir; and I have the honor of ad- 
dressing 

“Mr. Manly, sir, now owner of this cottage. I have 
just received the deed from the hands of the attorney, and 
with your permission will examine the estate.’ 

** Walk in, sir; you are master here, and I shall vacate 
as your pleasure requires it. ‘‘ My daughter,” he contin- 














ned as the stranger entered the parlor, “this is Mr. Man- 
ly, the purchaser of our little cottage.” 

“The person whom you once knew only as the poor 
strawberry boy,” continued Manly, as he took her extend- 
ed hand. 


‘* My dear sir,” said Manly, addressing the father, ‘I 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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am the owner of this cottage. Seven years ago I had the 
happiness to receive from this fair hand a few shillings in 
payment for fruit which I carried to your door in L e 
square. I was -a boy, sir, a poor boy, too, but poor as I 
was, and wealthy as was the lady, I dared to love her. 
Since then I have travelled many miles; I have endured 
many hardships, with but a single object in view; that of 
making myself worthy of your daughter. Fortune has 
been no niggard with me, sir, my endeavors have been 
crowned with success, and I come here to-day, not to take 
possession of this cottage alone ; but to lay my fortune at 
the feet of worth and beauty, and to offer this fair being a 
heart that exists but for herself alone.” 

The astonishment of the parent was unbounded. If 
Charlotte had’ not loved before, she now looked upon the 
handsome and generous stranger with aught but displeas- 
ure. Secretly she had entertained a feeling akin to affec- 
tion for him, whom she remembered for seven long years, 
who had crossed her path so strangely ; who had purchas- 
ed the very cottage from which she expected to be driven ; 
but the sequel is soon told. 

Charlotte loved and shortly after gave her hand to Man- 





ly. They remained in the cottage, which was newly fur- | 


nished, and many times afterwards did she mount her fa- 
vorite Jessie, and at the side of a fond and devoted hus- 
band, roam through the romantic scenes which abound in 
that far famed island, The once wealthy Mr. S.is now a 
happy grandfather, and as he tosses the young Manly’s on 
his knee, he delights in rehearsing the story of—THE 
Poor StrawBerry Boy. 














THE FISHERMEN OF GALILEE. 


In the north part of Palestine is the sea of Galilee, call- 
ed also the lake of Gennesareth, and the sea of ‘Tiberias. 
Our blessed Lord made his home, after he commenced 
preaching, in the family of Peter, who lived in the city of 
Capernaum, on the shore of this sea. Nearly all his apos- 
tles were fishermen, who, like Peter, sought their living in 
the waters of this sea, filled as it was with the finest fish. 
The above cut may represent the miracle wrought by our 
Lord after his resurrection. His disciples had been toil- 
ing all night without taking fish, and wearied, were drag- 
ging their nets on shore with the breaking day. Sudden- 
ly our Lord appeared to them, and commanded them to 
cast the net on the right side of the ship. At first Peter 
reasoned that it would be in vain, as they had been work- 
ing all night without success. But as Jesus commanded 
What was their surprise to find the net soon 
so full as to break its threads, and render it necessary to 
call to their friends for assistance. 

Children, who must this wonderful Saviour have been te 
have performed this miracle? Where is he now? How 
engaged? Shall we ever see him? What preparation is 
necessary 1—S. 8. Messenger. 











Sabbath School. 








ORIGINAL. 
WHO SAMUEL WAS. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 
About a year ago, Miss B. a very kind lady, a Sunday 


School teacher, was walking in a bye street of the city of | 


New York, on a message of good. She knew where the 
poor and destitute people lived, and she often went to their 
houses, to supply their wants and speak kind words to 
them in their sorrows. 

She often called at the house of Mrs. W. who lived ina 
quiet place at the foot of street, and sat down by her, 
to ask her about her wants, and to hear of her weak- 
nesses. 

Mrs. W. was a busy woman, that loved more the things 
of the world than God, and when Miss B. would talk of 
Heaven, she would be thinking of her cares and her poor 
lame boy. 

Samuel was lame. Once when running upon the frame 
of a house, he had fallen from the beams, and so injured 
his back that many thought he would never recover. He 
used to walk out in the sunny days, or -sit upon the steps 
of the door, watching the children in the street ; or some- 
umes he would run a few steps when the engine rattled 
by; but Samuel did not play much in ‘the street, he felt 
too weak to run much with the other boys. He played 
around the house and made himself busy with his mother 
and his playmates. Samuel loved his mother, 

Whenever Miss B. came to visit his mother and talk to 
her for her good, Samuel was always present; he would 
be looking at the flies on the ceiling, or playing with the 





strap of his cloth cap that he held in his hand; but he al- 
ways heard what the lady said, and looked very earnestly 
. whenever she spoke to him. 
| Samuel had a kind and pleasant expression, and was, 
besides, very obedient in all his ways. He used always to 
look up when Miss B. came to see his mother, and if she 
were not by, he would step gently across the room, and 
open the door that led into the bed-room and say, in a gen- 
tle voice, ‘‘ mother, that lady has come to see you.” 
| One day, when Miss B. called at the house, Samuel 
' was by himself, at the door sill, and his mother was abroad. 
There was a paleness in his face, and a sad look about his 
| eyes, that the lady observed as she stepped into the house; 
and she thought she saw him put his hand across his 
breast, as he coughed very slightly. ‘‘ Is mother at home 
to-day ?” asked the lady. ‘‘ Not to-day,” said Samuel, 
** she has gone to the Apothecaries ; she’ll be home pre- 
‘ sently.” ‘* Don’t you feel well, Samuel,” said the lady. 
“« Yes, ma’am-—no, I mean,” said Samuel, “‘ not very well. 
I have a pain in my back, and at night I have bad dreams. 
' Mother says I shall never get better; but I hope I shall. 
I want to be a man, and help mother.” 

Just then Miss B. was interrupted by a noise in the 

‘ street, and when she turned her head Samuel was away. 

He had run round the corner of the street, tosee what had 
‘ made the noise. there; and Miss B. walked quietly home, 
thinking of Samuel, and wondering what could have made 
him so pale, and so unlike himself. 

Miss B. was a Christian lady. There was company in 
| the parlor when she reached her home ; and for a few min- 

utes she thought no more of Samuel. Before tea came in, 
| the company went away; and as she sat down with her 
, gentle sisters, to take their quiet meal, she thought of lit- 
| the Samuel and his pale cheeks, and his unwonted look. 
| “If Samuel were a pious boy, | would not fear about his 
| dying,” thought she; and then she remembered the story 
_ of little Henry, who died when he was nine years old, and 
| yet he died happy. 
| The next day was snowy and wet. Miss B. thought of 
; Samuel in the morning, and many times through the day ; 
; and once, as she was standing by the window, the clouds 
| seemed to break away, and she thought, that just before 
tea, if the walking was dry, she should go and see him. 
Peresently, however, the sky became darker, and before 
night the snow was quite deep. 

The next day was Sunday. It was more than a week 
before Miss B. could see her little friend again. When 
she did call, he was lying on the bed in a little room that 
connected with the room nearest the street, (for 2 rooms 
composed the whole of this little family’s dwelling,) and 
his face that was pale before, looked much paler now. 
His blue eye was wandering over the ceiling, resting now 
upon one corner, and now upon another, until turning 
suddenly he caught the eye of Miss B. who walked gently 
to him. Samuel looked at her for a moment, and then 
turned his eye away. He had never done sobefore. Miss 
B. did not observe it. 

“Oh Samuel, how pale you look? Do you feel worse,” 
said Miss B. ‘‘ Samuel,” said she, in her mild and pleas- 
ant voice, ‘“‘ Samuel, you remember when I saw you sitting 
by the door Jast week.” 

‘Yes ma’am,” said Samuel. 

** Samuel,” said she, ‘‘ I have thought a great deal about 
you since that day. I remember that you said you had a 
pain in your back.” 

Samuel turned his blue eyes upon her again, and regard- 
ed her steadily. 

‘* Samuel,” said she, “you know you told me then, 
your mother thought you should die. Do you ever think 
about dying ?” 

Samuel looked away, and did not reply. 

‘** Samuel, did you see the little girl that was buried from 
the next door a few weeks ago?” 

** Yes—no—I don’t know whether I did or not, ma’am,” 
said Samuel, and his eye that had been turned to his 
teacher, now turned away. 

“Samuel, ‘you don’t know! that little girl was only 
nine, when she died; she died happy. She sung a hymn 
with me the day before, and now I doubt not she is in 
heaven. Samuel, I hope you will not die, and I fear Sam- 
uel, you are not a pious child, as little Julia was. I fear 
| you do not pray to God to forgive your sins, and make you 
| anew creature. I fear you do not love to think about Je- 
, sus Christ, who died for you and for me, and that would 
| have all men to be saved, and come to him. I fear, if he 

were here to day, saying “‘ Come unto me,” you, Samuel, 
would not come, for I know how wicked the heart of a lit- 
| tle child may be, when he does not yet know his wicked- 
_ness. Samuel, I was just so once; butI prayed to him to 
| give me a better heart, and make me a Christian. Sam- 
| 











uel, you may not die; I hope you will not die. But I 
want you, Samuel, to say to me now, that you will pray 
God to fit you for dying, so that you may, whether you 
live or die, be a holy child. I want you, Samuel — 

Miss B. was going to add something more, when Samuel 
looked at her again, for his eye had been restless and wan- 
dering all the time she was speaking, and raising his little 
head and seemingly drawing himself up in the bed, he 
spoke out, ‘‘ Don’t talk to me about such things as those, 
I don’t want to hear them.” 

Miss B. was pained to hear Samuel speak in that impa- 
tient tone, and had she not loved him, with a share of that 
love with which our great Teacher and Saviour loves us 
all,-she would have given him up to his own wicked 
thoughts. But it was not so. 

“ Well, Samuel,” said Miss B. as she walked away, “I 
shall pray for you, and God will be pleased, perhaps, to 








bless you, even though you should not hear what I was go- 
ing to say.” 

Miss B, went home, I was going to say discourged—no, 
not discouraged—but disappointed to think so sweet a 
temper as he seemed to have, should be made sad by being 
told the truth. - 

Samuel lay many days upon that sick and quiet bed; 
and you, my dear children, that have been sick, know how 
he must have felt. 

I suppose when you heard of the reply that Samuel made 
to the lady, when she spoke of his sins, you wondered how 
so good a boy as he had been could speak thus to so kind 
alady. Miss B. wondered too; but she knew the reason, 
now. If you live to grow older, you will know it. 

It was many weeks, before Samuel recovered from his 
sickness. Miss B. used to go in as often as she could, 
and would always look kindly towards the bed where he 
was lying; but she did not speak to him again. She 
thought it better to let him consider well the things she 
had taught him, and listen, as he always did, when she 
talked to his mother. 

[To be Continued.] 








Natural ffistorp. 











ORIGINAL, 


THE TAME DOVE. 


There is something which interests every one in the 
sight of a tame bird, which, though able to soar far beyond 
your reach, yet loves and trusts in man. In my walk, one 
morning, a beautiful dove alighted upon a post near the 
road, and, as if to attract my attention, commenced coo- 
ing and fluttering. Its wings and neck reflected the most 
delicate pink and blue interspersed with white and gray 
and black. Its eyes sparkled, and its note grew more and 
more affectionate as I drew near, until as 1 extended my 
hand to smooth its glossy feathers it lit upon my fingers, 
occasionally flapping its wings to preserve its balance. 
What confidence. It seemed to know that I would not 
hurt it. How strange. It was not pursued by a hawk, 
nor frightened by a dog. It was not hungry, for there was 
a barn yard near, where it could pick up plenty of grain. 
No, it came to me, because it loved to be in society, be- 
cause it loved to receive attention. After perching on 
my glove a moment, up it flew, far away, into the sky. I 
was wondering at the occurrence, a few minutes after, 
supposing that I should never see the bird again, when 
down it came upon the opposite wall, where I stroked its 
neck, and again admired its beauty. I passed away, leav- 
ing it alone. It seemed slighted, for it immediately flew 
to a house top before me, and did not coo again, nor alight 
near my path. The incident made me think of similar 
feelings, when lovely, obedient children have stood near 
me at the home of their parents. L. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


HARLOW’S FRIGHT. 


‘The clouds are clearing away, mother, see there’s blue 
sky,” said Isabella. Her father looked out at the door, 
and told Harlow to harness the horse. At this joyful as- 
surance of a ride, the children set up a simultaneous cho- 
rus of mirthful cries, while the horse found himself so pull- 
ed and jerked out of the stable, that he put back his ears, 
and pretended he was going to bite. The chickens who 
had gathered around the barn door, expecting to be fed, 
flew here and there in amazement as, instead of dough, 
they received the ends of the harness strap on their heads 
for coming too near to the bustling young hostler. At last 
Jack was led up to the door, and'aunt and mother, Isabella, 
Charles, Martin, and little Kesy, were followed into the 
waggon by Mr. Erskine and Harlow. They took the road 
to the hollow, and were soon at the promised land of 
blackberries and whortleberries. ‘‘ Here they are,’’ said 
the prattling Isabella. ‘‘Oh mother,” said Martin, 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 











* And little tot clapped her hands and tried to say, “ give,” 
which she always did when she wanted anything, though 
now she did not know what she did want, but only thought 
it was pretty to see the trees and bushes. All hands had 
been busy picking for more than two hours, the pails and 
cups were all nearly fully, and some of the mouths began 
to look a little black, when Harlow set up such a shriek 
that the whole family rushed towards him, spilling their 
berries, and tearing their dresses, and scratching their 
feet. ‘What is the matter?” said his father, Harlow 
could not speak, but pointed to a small tree near him. A 
large black snake was twined around one of its branches. 
Mr. Erskine killed the snake, and told Harlow that it was 
very foolish to be so affaid of asnake. But the poor boy 
pointed to his knee, and said the snake had bitten him to 
death. Upon this they all laughed. He had fallen on to 
his dish of blackberries when he first saw the snake, and 
then seeing the red stain they had made, supposed it to be 
blood from the ‘snake’s bite, and did not know but the 
bite was fatally poison. 

They all remembered that afternoon for years, and Har- 
low used to say that they ought not to laugh at him, for he 
really thought he was going to die, when he saw what he 
thought was so much blood on his knée. His aunt told 
the children that they would die, perhaps, by some sud- 
den accideut in an instant, and that they must repent and 
love Christ, and pray to do right, so as to be forgiven by 
God, and taken to heaven, when he should take away their 
breath.” N. D. 


offered to go with her; and the three started in search of the 
lost money. Very carefully did they all look, but to find the bill 
was impossible, and the two girls returned to carry home their 
unpaid for things. 

As the two friends drove slowly along on their road home, 
they presented a very different appearance than they did a few 
hours before. Ellen was really more distressed than you would 
have thought her capable of. She declared that this was “the 
first time her father had ever trusted her to do any thing for him, 
and she knew it would be the last.” Besides, she said, “ her 
mother had talked to her a great deal about her carelessness and 
tried to cure her, and now she would think that she grew worse 
and worse.” Such were the reflections of poor Ellen. Lucy 
tried fo comfort her, but she could think of nothing to say, and, 
to tell the truth, she-really thought that Ellen should have taken 
her father’s advice, and taken greater care of the money. She 
could only say, when she bade her friend “ good bye” at her 
own door, “I’m very sorry, Ellen dear, but I hope ’twill teach you 
to be more careful.” 

When Ellen reached home, she told her father the whole sto- 
ry. He did not, as she.expected, reproach her for not taking his 
advice, but merely said, “If it only teaches you a good lesson, 
Ellen, I shall not regret that it -has happened.” And truly it did 
teach her a govd lesson, for from this time, she resolved to over- 
come her fault, and succeeded so well, that both the farmer and 
his wife felt perfectly safe in trusting the most important con- 


cerns to their daughter Ellen. W. D. 








Editorial. 








CARELESS ELLEN, 
Or, the lost Five Dollars. 

A farmer, living in a small country town, had occasion one 
day to send toa neighboring village, to make some purchases. 
It was in “haying season,” and the hired men were all at work 
in the field, and the farmer himself must stay and oversee the 
work. As there was no one else who could conveniently go, he 
proposed to his daughter Ellen that she should take the old fam- 
ily horse, and drive over to C. a village about five miles distant, 
where she could make the desired purchases. 

Ellen was a lively girl of fourteen, and there was nothing she 
liked better than driving Charley, with nobody but herself and 
some young friend in the waggon. She was, therefore, very 
much delighted with the prospect of the ride. The horse was 
soon harnessed in the litte waggon and brought to the door. 
Ellen, who was by the way rather thoughtless, seated herself in 
the waggon, took the reins, and was driving off in high spirits, 
without either errand or money. The father saw the careless 
girl and called out from the window, “ Ellen, what are you going 
for?” Rather mortified at her thoughtlessness, Ellen stopped the 
horse, and waited for her message. This being received, Ellen 
took the money, a five dollar bill, and thrust it carelessly into her 
pocket, and although her father suggested that she would be 
very apt to lose the bill if she carried it in this way, and thought 
she had better get. her purse, she persisted that she could not 
possibly lose it out of her pocket, and preferred to carry it so. 
Finding his daughter obstinate, the farmer turned away, solilo- 
quising, “ when will the child learn to be careful?” 

Our young friend had no idea, as perhaps you have supposed, 

of taking a solitary ride, and after driving a short distance, she 
stopped at the house of her friend, Lticy B. to invite her to ac- 
company her. This, Lucy was very glad to do, and they drove 
along, talking, laughing, singing, and telling stories, till they 
came to C. The principal store in C. was situated on the 
top of a long hill, and thither our young friends drove, presuming 
that here, if any where, they should find the necessary articles. 
This was, however, like all country stores, poorly supplied, and 
it was necessary to send to the factory for the cotton, and to a 
neighboring shop for some other articles, All these arrange- 
ments would take some time, and Ellen, not liking the idea of 
waiting, proposed to her friend that they should take a little 
walk, and return to the store where the things were procured. 
Accordidgly, leaving old Charley standing very quietly by the 
fence, the two friends rambled off. They soon came in sight of 
the little brook, which afforded them an excellent opportunity to 
spend an hour in amusing themselves. Here, the girls seated 
themselves on the bank, and sat for some time, watching the 
sparkling water as it rippled over the pebbles and stones at the 
bottom. They then wandered along for some distance, stopping 
now and then to pick up a sparkling stone from the brook, or 
gather a flower from the bank. While Ellen and Anna were 
thus happily employed, the time passed rapidly, and they were 
reminded of this by a little urchin, whom the store keeper had 
sent to “ find the young ladies, and tell them that their things 
were waiting for them.” 

When the young purchasers reached the store they found 
“Charley ” waiting with patient endurance, arid the cotton and 
other things safely stowed in the waggon. With a feeling of 
pride at the “ great responsibility,” as she thought it, and perhaps 
congratulation at having so well performed the business, Ellen 
felt in her pocket for the five dollar bill, But alas! no bill was 
there. Again and again, did the poor girl thrust her hand to the 
farthest corner of her ample pocket, but in vain. Her father’s 
prediction was verified, and she had Jost the money. Ellen was 
how sorry she had not taken her father’s advice, but this feeling 
came too late, and she determined to retrace her steps, and if 
possible find the lost bill. The store-keeper, seeing her distress 





Variety. 
A CHILD'S PRAYER ANSWERED. 

Prayers are often answered at the present day. A Sunday 
scholar in Yorkshire heard a minister say that “ prayerless pex- 
sons would not go to heaven.” It deeply impressed her mind. 
When she returned home she repeated 1t to fier mother, and add- 
ed, “* Mother, you never pray.” “I cannot pray,” was the reply. 
“ Yes, mother, you can pray,” continued the little girl, “TI teil 
you | cannot pray,” answered the mother angrily. “Then, 
mother, P’i1 pray for you.” She knelt down and prayed, “ Lord, 
forgive my mother, and save her from swearing. O Lord, forgive 
my father, and keep him trom getting drunk.” The tather, who 
was then at a tavern, drinking, came home immediately, and find- 
ing his daughter in the act of praying for him and_his wife, his 
mind was deeply impressed. ‘I'his conduct of the little girl was 
the means of the hopeful conversion of both her parents. 
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CONVERTED CAFFERS. 


“ One peculiarity of Cafferland, (says a missionary,) is, that as 
soon as a Caffer is converted to the faith, he thinks it is bounden 
daty to preach the Gospel. He has no idea of keeping his reli- 
gion to himself, but will assemble his countrymen together, and 
repeat to them, as well as he can recollect, the sernions he has 
heard: and when he finds himself at a loss, he relates his own 
experience; and such has been tlie influence of this kind of 
preaching and teaching, that the great bulk of the Catter people 
are now believers ix Christianity.” 
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We have read that Pliny, and after him some, other wise men, 
struck with the similarity of the pearl to a dew-drop, fancied that 
the pearl fish rose every morning to the surface of the waters, and 
expanded its shell to receive the dews of heaven, which silently 
descending, like a liquid pearl, entered the oyster, and assumed 
the texture, shape, and color, of a real pearl. The idea has been 
prettily versified. 

A little particle of rain 

That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain: 

“ My brief existence now is ended, 
Out-cast alike from earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die.” 


It chanced to fall into the sea, 
And there an open shell received it, 
And after years how rich was he, 
Who from its prison-house relieved it! 
The drop of rain has formed a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem !—Mrs, S. C. Hall. 


THE TWO WORLDS. 


There is a world where no storms intrude—a haven of safety 
against the tempests of life. A little world of joy and love, of 
innocence and tranquility. Suspicions are not there, nor Jeal- 
ousies, nor Falsehood, with her double tongue, nor the venom of 
Slander. Peace embraceth it with outspread wings, Plenty 
Wroodeth there. When a man entereth it, he forgets his sorrows, 
and cares, and disappointments; he openeth his heart to confi- 
dence, and to pleasures, not mingled with remorse. This world 
is the home of a virtuous and amiable woman. 

There is a world where the storm rageth and the tempests riot 
wildly. A world where love and joy enter not, and from whence 
Innocence flieth afftighted away. Jealousy is there, and Anger 
and Hate. Slander and Falsehood, twin sisters, abide here. 
Peace departed from it. When aman entereth it, he returneth 
not again, for the dead are there, This world is the dwelling of 
a woman who has forsaken the guide of her youth, and forgotten 
the covenant of her God ; whose house is the way to hell, going 
down to the chambers of death. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S WORK. 


The proper work of Christians is the extension of Christianity ; 
the adding to the cloud of witnesses ; the diminution of the sons 
of darkness ; the accession of gems to the Redeemer’s crown. 
It is to be imbued with holy, untiring anxieties to rescue beings 
like themselves from going down to the pit ; and, because time 
is short to defote every power, to consecrate every talent, devise 
every means, employ every resource, to “ saye'souls from death;” 
constantly to remember, that men are always perishing; that 
therefore we should be always laboring ; that the season for ac- 
tivity is circumecribed—and that, ere fog, the night will come— 


























it is coming—when our tongues shall be silent, our hands mo. 
tionless, and our heart pulseless:—“ For there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou 
goest.”—John Adey. 


papededetiel 7. 


Remarx.—Idleness is the great fomentor of all corruptions in 
the human heart. 











Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE REASON WHY. 


Father, my paper has not come, 
Three long, long weeks have fled, 
Since you have brought a copy home. 

Is Mr. Willis dead ? 


“You cannot tell why it has failed!” 
Then father won’t you write, 

And see if it was ever mailed ; 
Do send for me to-night. 


Perhaps the bill has not been paid ; 
The day the bill was sent, 

You did not care a pin, you said 
How quick the money went. 


But I have watched, and never seen, 
His name upon a letter, 

Do write and tell him that you mean 
Henceforth to pay him better. 
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THY MOTHER. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Who, when thy infant life was young, 
Delighted o’er thy cradle hung ? 

With pity soothed each childish moan, 
And made thy little griefs her own? 
Who sleepless watched in hours of pain, 
Nor smiled till thou wert well again ? 
Who sorrowed from thy side to part, 
And bore thee absent, on her heart ? 
Thy Mother, boy! How can’t thou pay 
Her tendes care, by night and day ? 
Who joined thy sports with cheerful air, 
And joyed to see thee strong and fair ? 
Who, with fond pride, to guest and friend, 
Would still the darling child commend ? 
Whose tears in secret flowed like rain ? 
If sin or wo thy life did stain ? 

And who, with prayer’s unceasing sigh, 
Besought for thee a home on high ? 

Thy Mother, boy! How cans’t thou pay 
Her tireless love by night and day ? 
Bear on thy brow the lofty smile 

Of upright duty, free from guile ; 

With earnest diligence restrain 

The word, the look, that gives her pain ; 
If weary toil her path invade, 

Come, fond and fearless to her aid ; 
Nerve thy young arm, her steps to guide, 
If fades her cheek, be near her side ; 
And by a life of goodness pay 

Her care and love, by night and day. 
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THE SICK CHILD. 
BY R. REDGRAVE. 


“ He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all the 
ways.” —Ps, xci: 


In a chamber, faintly crying, 

With its mother o’er it sighing, 
Lay a baby pale and wan; 

Ever turning—restless turning— 
Much the dreaded fever burning, 
Sickness slow and sickness hasting, 
Cough, convulsion, ague wasting . 
Bitter tears there fell upon : 
The pale face of her little son. 


The evening chimes had ceased their rin 
And the even song was singing, 

In the old kirk gray with years ; 
Through the air sweet words came we 
Words of peace unto that dwelling ; 
Hymns they sang, how angels shielded 
Those who ne’er to sin had yielded ; 
And her pale face lost its fears— 
That lonely mother dried her tears. 


In her arms the babe soon slumbered ; 

That little son, whose days seemed numbered 
Smiled upon his mother sleeping. ; 
The Lord indeed had sorely tried her, 

But his angel knelt beside her: | 

Heavenly breezes cooled the fever 

Of her child—he shall not leave her! 

And this mother ceased her weeping. 
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NEVER LOOK SAD. 
BY T. H. BAYMEY, 


Never look sad—nothing’s so bad 
As getting familiar with sorrow ; 
Treat him to-day in a cavalier way, 
And he'll seek other quarters to-morrow. 


Long you'd not weep, would you bu 

At the bright side. of overs etal oa 
Fortune you'll find is often most kind, 

When chilling your hopes with denial. | 
Let the sad day carry away 

Its own little burdens of sorrow, 
Oye may miss half of the bliss 

t comes in the lap of tomorrow, 


When hope is wrecked pause and reftect, 
If error occasioned your sadness ; 

If it be 80, hereafter you'll know 
How to Steer to the harbor of gladness. 
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